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MAIL 


For P.O. Thomas Cave 


BYvERY evening, after she 

arrives home from work, 
Mrs. Joyce Clave sits down to 
write a letter to her husband, 
Petty Officer Thomas Alfred 
Cave. 

And among the visitors at 28 
Darlington Road, Southsea, no 
one is more welcome than the 
postman. 

One week, he brought Mrs. 
Cave sixteen letters jin return 
—but that was apparently 
when there had been @ hhold- 
up of ‘mail “owing to the 
exigencies of the Service.” 
As her letter-writing is now 

one of her chief joys in life, 
our photographer very happily 
‘““caught” Mrs. Cave at her 
evening, occupation, with the 
photo of her husband propped 
up on the table beside her. 

It is so much nicer to ‘write 
to him that way—almost like 
talking to him, so to speak. 

So, P.O. Cave, you-should be 
getting a good mail, and plenty 
of home news. 

Incidentally, Mrs. Cave also 
does a little knitting, and has 
been making a “woolly ’’ for a 
friend of hers, Mis. Leafe. 


That should interest Petty 
Officer Leafe, who, we he- 
lieve, jis still a shipmate of 
P.O. (Cave’s. 

Mrs. Leafe is now at Ply- 
mouth, but she and Mrs. Cave 
regularly correspond. 


The writing circle also in- 


cludes the members of P.O. 
Cave’s family at Rugby—his 
father and sisters. ‘‘So, you 


see,’ Mrs. Cave told our repor- 
ter, “I find plenty to do.” 

She was also looking forward 
to an Easter ‘holiday at Rugby 
when we called. 


P.O. Thompson, her sister’s 
husband, pwas also home at 
the time ni a (five |weeks’ 
leave from |Algiers. . And his 
little five-year-old daughter, 


Shirley, was very excited 
about jt all. 
We hear you have still to 


meet your brother-in-law, P.O. 
Cave. Too bad you didn’t run 
across him, in the Miiddle East. 
However, we hope the meeting 
is only a pleasure deferred. 

Your wife is looking forward 
to your own return. She is 
also very thankful for all the 
letters you send. “I think,” 
she told us, “I-am very lucky 
to get the number I do.’’ 


Carry on with the good work! 


Home Town News 


N RS. EDWARDS, of Revel- 

stoke, Nioss Mayo, 'S. Devon, 
went to the village butcher’s 
one morning to get her week’s 
rations. 

Coming out of tthe shop, she 
found riders gathering for 
the meet of the Modbury 
Harriers ‘at the @reek, and 


PLEASE WHISTLE. 
PLYMOUTH business man 
picked up his ’phone to 

hear a voice say, “This is the 

Telephone Department testing. 

Would you leave your receiver 

off, step three paces backwaitd, 

and whistle ? ’’ a 

‘Ts 


(He did as requested. 


.put down her basket jinside a that all right?” he asked. 


garden wall while she joined 
the crowd around the hunts- 
men. 


When she came back she 


found the basket empty. Some 


of the hounds, sniffing round, 
had caught an enticing scent, 
and wolfed the contents—five 


meat rations and a pound of 


sausages ! 


“Not quite,’ was the reply. 

“Try once more.’ 

The business man “obliged” 
for. the_second time. 

Then he took up his phone 
again, heard a chuckle at the 
other end, and hiis caller again. 

“ Thanks very ‘much. |We’ll 
be sending round a packet of 
canary seed in ithe |morning.’’ 


: These Horses Cost Mo 
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—They Make It Too 


[t is said that a ‘famous 
American racehorse owner 
once visited Britain anxious to 
pick up every possible hint and 
tip about improving his blood- 
stock. 3 
When he went home he said 
that the three great secrets of 
the British Turf were the Aga 
Khan, Gordon Richards—and 
Worksop Manor : 
Any survey of racing suc- 
cess, indeed, can scarcely 
leave out the rambling old 
house, where the late Sir John 
Robinson, bred so many good 
horses, and where to-day his 
great-nephew, Captain John 
Farr, carries on the old tradi- 
tions. 5 
Worksop has a romantic his- 
tory and dates back to the Nor- 
man Conquest. James Ist 
stayed there on his way to 
London and his succession to 
the English throne, and King 
Charles I once visited the 
Manor. But what is perhaps 
more important is that horses 
like Papyrus and Flamingo 
were born there, not to men- 
tion other winners by the score. 

During. the past 35 years the 
350 or so Worksop yearlings 
sent to public auction—gener- 
ally during the St. Leger sales 
at Doncaster—have realised a- 
round 300,000 guineas. 


A year before tthe war they 
sold only 13 yearlings for 
£21,000. 

Then again, over the same 
period, the famous Worksop 
Stud has produced the winners 
of about 400 races in the 
United Kingdom, not to men- 
tion the winners of some. 250 
races which have _ scooped 
£75,000 worth of prize money 
from abroad. 

Worksop is more than a 
national institution. It is at the 
root of the bloodstock industry 
in Australia, South Africa and 
the United States. Omar 
Khayam, the winner of the 
Kentucky Derby and 
Brooklyn Derby, was a Work- 
sop horse: So was Linacre, the 
amazing stallion who topped 
the winning lists in Australia 
for two years. 


C.P.O. Len 


FoR Mrs. Mealyer, of 39 Ret- 
car Streét, Highgate, N.19, 
for Richard Meallyer, age 12, 
for Clive Mealyer, age seven, 
and for Graham Mealyer, age 
three, we send an assurance to 
C.P.0. Len Mealyer, D.S.M., 
that the enitire family is fit 
and enjoying good health. 
After passing \on this assur- 
ance, we @an tell you lin addi- 
tion that Richard looks very 
smart in his Boy Scout uni- 
form, and that he informs us 


he is goon taking his gecond- 


Family Report O.K., _ 


The Man 

in Charge— 
Capt. 
John 
Farr 


) 


Worksop horses cost money. 
But they aiso make it. 
The secret, of course, is un- 


ing eye in good management. 
When Papyrus was born, it is 
said that the Worksop experts 
picked him within three weeks 
as a Derby winner. 


Mealyer 


class badge examination. |He 

recently sat for his scholar- 

ship, too, but it will be some 
time before he fears low lhe 
has bade out. 

Your wife has recently 
bought several more chickens, 
Len, so it looks as though you 
will be assured of a good 
supply of eggs at least when 
you get your nexit leave. 

Until then, your family aie 
thinking of you, and we repeat 
their words when we say, 
“Don’t worry.” 


R. A. KEMP 
writes about 
the famous 
Worksop 
Manor 
Stud 


Mr. Ben Irish..bought him 
almost on that understanding, 
and when the question of a 


the erring selection, and an unfail- jockey came up, there could be 


no one but Steve Donoghue. 
Steve had won the Derby 
in the two preceding years— 
with Humorist and Captain 
Cuttle—and he desperately 


wanted to accomplish the hat- 

trick. 

It was taken as a foregone 
conclusion that Papyrus would 
do the trick, so much so that 
the bookies took the confidence 
for bluster and gave odds of 100 
to 15. And what a race it was! 

Steve drew No. 18—almost 
the worst of the whole field— 
but was not put out. “ With 
the speed of Papyrus I soon 
expected to be up fifth or 
sixth,” he told me. 

All went well almost till the 
very end when Gardner, always 
well up on Pharos, made his 
great effort. For a time the 
two horses were racing neck 
and neck and then, two furlongs 
from home, Pharos actually 
headed Papyrus, for a few 
seconds only. 

Then he fell back. Papyrus’s 
win was by a length. 
Another extraordinary—if 

not forgotten—Worksop horse 
was Bomba, which dropped a 
bombshell when he won the 
Ascot Gold Cup as a three- 
year-old, the first to do so for 
many years. In fact it was 
another eighteen years before 
the feat happened again with 
Totaig, a 33—1 Derby failure, 
ridden by an Australian jockey 
who had never before had a 


geographically in the course of 
his career. Even Papyrus once 
went to America where he 
challenged the reigning champ- 
ion, a horse namel Zev, and in- 
cidentally was decidedly 
trounced. 

£53,000 was once paid for an 
English-bred stallion known as 
Tracery, who went to the 
Argentine. And what has hap- 
pened, I wonder, to the horses 
once imported to Japan for 
breeding purposes? 

Athford, Dark Fire, Priory 
Park, Mohawk and many 
others are there to-day, to- 
gether with Diolite and Shian 
Mor, horses that managed to 
get a placing in the Derby. 

Derby winners, of course, are 
seldom exported, although Cap- 
tain Cuttle went to Italy and 
Blenheim—sold for £49,000— 
went to the States. 

On the other hand, | know 
of nine Derby placers now 
in exile. 

Taj Akbar is still in France. 
Walter Gay was exported to 
Russia, and Iliad—second the 
following year—went to New’ 
Zealand. Then there is Hot 
Knight, now in India, and 
Statesman, third in the Derby 
of 1933, who has sired scores of 
big race winners in the States. 

When we talk of the British 
bloodstock industry we mean 
business. Between 6,000 and 
7,000 thoroughbreds are ex- 
ported from Great Britain and 
Ireland to various countries 
abroad in a normal year, 

The output of the famous 
Worksop Manor Stud is high on 
the list for, of course, not all 
thoroughbred horses have to be 
race-winners. 


Mark this coupon 


[A| for Awful 


» Hitsthe Spot 
» a Draw 


(ae 


| GOOD MORNING” POOLS 


“Good Morning” 


[J 


When completed, cut out 
and send to: 


“Good Morning,” 
c/o Press Division, 
Admiralty, 
London, S.W.I. ~ 
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Baiting his clients to 4 trouble- 


for 


+ news-stand, still damp from 
the presses. 

__Giuseppi, with the cunning 
of his ilk, philandered on the 
opposite corner, leaving his 
patrons to help themselves, no 
doubt on a theory related to 

: hal hypothesis of the watched 


Was, according to its custo 
and design, an educator, a 
guide, a monitor, a champion, 
and a household counsellor and, 
vade mecum. 

From its many excellencies 


_ might be selected three editor- 


jails. One was in simple and 
chaste but illuminating lan- 
_ guage, directed to parents and 
teachers, deprecating corporal 
punishment for children. 
Another was an accusive and 
Significant warning addressed 
to a notorious labour leader 
who was on the point of insti- 
some strike 

The third was an eloquent 


toda 


1. A theorbo is a rubber ball, 


hard tyre, musical instrument, 


a 


td 


_ religious fanatic? 


2. About what is the strain 


A NE 


AT 8 a.m. it lay on Giuseppi’s 


WSPAPER | 


== 


The Power of the Press means different things to different 
people as O. HENRY shows in this tale of little Johnny 


w 


ho had trouble with his teacher, his sister Gladys who 
(pins _patticular newsporer devoured the beauty column, and the Labour Leader whose 


passion was the solving of Puzzle Corner 


demand that the police force be 
sustained and aided in every- 
thing that tended to increase 
its efficiency as public guar- 
dians' and servants. 

Besides these more impor- 
tant chidings and requisitions 
upon the store of good citi- 
zenship was a wise prescrip- 
tion or form of procedure 
laid out by the editor of the 
heart-to-heart column in the 
specific case of a young man 
who had complained of the 
obduracy jof his lady fove, 


name of the plant, Codlins-and-|. 


cream? 

6. Which of the following is 
an intruder, and why?—Arctu- 
ras, Fomalhaut, Antares, Spica, 
Pollux, ‘Canopus, Aldebaran, 
‘Castor. 


Answers to Quiz 


teaching him how the might 

win her. 

Again, there was, on the 
beauty page, a complete answer 
to a young lady inquirer who 
desired admonition toward the 
securing of bright eyes, rosy 
cheeks, and a beautiful coun- 
tenance. 

One other item requiring 
special cognisance was a brief 
“personal’’ running thus: 

Dear Jiack, 

Forgive me. You were 
right. Meet me corner Madi- 
son and —th at 8.30 this 
morning. We leave at noon. 

PENITENT. 

At eight o’clock a young man 
with a haggard look and the 
feverish gleam of unrest in his 
eye dropped a- penny and 


ALEX CRACKS 


Director (to new cashier): 
“You understand the duties of 


in No. 624 
1. Village. 
2.2 shocks of 12 sheaves 


(in pounds) imposed by the each 


‘strings on a _ properly-tuned 
violin? 


_.. 38. What is the difference be- 


cae ee tee 


tween (a) origin, (b) origan? 

_ 4, What is the meaning of the 

mames, (a) Donald, (b) David ? 
5. What is the other common 


3. (a) Chinese tower, (b) an 


arbour. 

4. (a) Wealthy lord, (b) 
Bright leader. 

5. King-cup. ; 

6. Allegro means quickly; 


others all mean slowly. 


organ: 


[F get 
RON RICHARDS Fe 


| couvan 


EH Government recently tumed 
down a plea that local residents in 
England should have the right to vote on. the 
question whether they wanted a public-house 
in their neighbourhood, but promised that local 
isations will be consulted when it comes 


to the rebuilding of blitzed pubs. 
Opposing the suggestion in the Commons, 
Petty Officer Herbert (Ind., Oxford University) 
said he knew of a small, respectable riverside 
public-house run by a_ very respectable man, 
with a little garden, in surroundings where 
many people did not have little gardens. | 
Tt was a great relief on hot summer evenings 
‘to go into this garden and have a glass of beer. 
In order to extend the amenities the licensee 
proposed to give a little music in the garden. 
He got a music licence from the L.C.C., condi- 
tional on moving a door from one part of the 
Cae to another. He went to the local 
icensing justices, who were the people who 
could authorise a structural alteration. ; 
These beautiful justices, with no disgusting 
brewers, publicans and gin distillers among 
, refused to allow him to make the struc- 
tural alteration. 
_ They said: “We are not going to allow you 
6 give more pleasure to this horrible, ‘adiul- 
terous, alcoholic drinking place. 
“That is the spirit in which far too many 
oe aga justices discharged their duties,’’ 
Mr. Herbert. 


‘HE suggested that if those with a 
financial interest in the trade were 
excluded from Licensing Committees, those 

Oo were members of definite temperance and 

teetotal bodies should be excluded also. 
_ Mr, Rhys Davies (Lab., Westhoughton) was 
the man who wanted a local vote, so Captain 
J. A. L. Duncan (Con., Kensington N.) said his 
experienice of this system in Scotland made him 
definitely against it. 

Mr. F. Marshall (Lab., Brightside) objected 
that a teetotaller should have the right to say 
a man who wanted a drink must walk miles 
for it. Mr. J. Dugdale (Lab., W. Bromwich) 
laughed at the idea of local polls for theatres, 
butchers’ or chemists’ shops. 


ay 


POPEYE 


WHERE /3 EVERYBODY TONIGHT, \\ 


y 7 w 


a cashier?” 

(Cashier: “I should say I do. 
Till handle your cash as if it 
were my own.” 

ae * 

“Won't your wife miss you?” 
I asked Tom when he was 
going off on one of his business 
trips, ; 

“I don’t think so,” he replied 
absently. “She’s a good shot.” 


BEELZEBUB JONES 


LISTEN, BUD... I WANTS A 
CAMERA 

ART STUDIES, AN’ ONE 
WHICH KIN TAKE 
LANDSCRAPES! 


WHICH KIN TAKE 


BELINDA ?- SURELY OUR BOMB /| 

ALLEY FRIENDS ARE NOT --<: 

GOING TO MISS THE 
BOXING CLASS ©. 


SIRLOIN OF 


A sEACOW SR 


SENOR- YOU AVE JOOST 
COME TO ZE RIGHTA 
HOMBRE.,, 


_( GEE!-1-1 DUNNO, PADRE! 


MERELY CHOPPED! f OH IZZAT ALL? 


picked up the top paper as he 
passed Giuseppi’s stand. A 
sleepless night had left him a 
late riser. There was an office 
to be reached by nine, and a 
shave and a hasty cup of coffee 
to be crowded into the interval. 

He visited his barber shop 
and then hurried on his way. 
He pocketed his paper, medi- 
tating a belated perusal of it 
at the luncheon hour. Att the 
next corner it fell from his 
pocket, carrying with it his 
pair of new _ gloves. Three 
blocks he walked, missed the 
gloves, and turned back fum- 
ing. 

Just on the half-hour he 
reached the corner where lay 
the gloves and the paper. But 
he strangely ignored that which 
he had come to seek. He was 
holding two little hands as 
tightly as ever he could and 
looking into two penitent 
brown eyes, while joy rioted 
in his_heart. : 

“ Dear Jack,” she said, “1 
knew you would be here on 
time.’’ 

“1 wonder what she means 
by that,” he was saying to 
himself ; “ but it’s all right, 
it’s all right.” 

A big wind puffed out of the 
west, picked up the paper from 
the sidewalk, opened it out and 
sent it flying and whirling 


down a side street. Up that 
street was driving a skittish 
bay to a spider-wheel buggy 
the young man who had writ- 
ten to the heart-to-heart editor 
for a recipe that he might win 
her for whom he sighed. 
The wind, with a _ prankish 
fiurry, flapped the flying news- 
paper against the fiace of the 
skittish bay. There was a 
lengthened -streak of bay. 
mingled with the red of run- 
ning ‘gear that stretched itself 
(Continued on Page 3) 


The Mango Trick 


HAIVE been asked many 
‘times about ‘the famous Indian 
Mango Trick. I have never 
seen it performed myself, but a 
friend of mine was on the 
point of leaving Calcutta when 
some native jugglers came on 
board the steamer to give an 
exhibition of their powers. The 
surroundings were thus very 
unfavourable for the perfor- 
mance of anything but a very 
dexterous trick, and the mango 
exhibition was given on the 
bare deck. 

The performer was almost 
naked, so there was no oppor- 
tunity for the concealment of a 
flower-pot under a robe. 

He pilaced before him, first of 
all, a smal] flat native wicker- 
work basket. This was filled 
with earth. 

A mango seed was then pro- 
duced. It was a very large one, 
—a point, this, of importance in 
view of what follows—and was 
duly placed in the earth and 
covered up. The earth was 
watered, and the basket in its 
turned concealed by a small 
cotton cloth. 

Then began the usual mut- 
terings and incantations, while 


the earth was again sprinkled 
with water and stirred with the 
fingers of the operator. 

After a few minutes’ interval 
the juggler lifted the cloth and 
showed to the spectators two 
small mango leaves appearing 
above the surface of the earth. 

The basket was once more 
covered up, the watering of the 
earth and.the incantations pro- 
ceeded, and in a short time, 
when the cloth was removed, a 
mango plant. seven or eight 
inches high, and bearing four 
or five leaves, was disclosed to 
view. 

After . another interval a 
seedling mangioo appeared, at 
least thirteen inches high, and 
bearing seven or eight leaves. 

After some hesitation the 
man consented to reveal his 
art. 

The seed, in fact, was a hol- 
low one, and the young plant 
had been dexterously folded 
within its compass. 

It is the art of folding the 
plant inside the seed which 
constitutes the essence of tne 
trick. 


Syd de Hempsey 


I AVE ZE 
TWO CAMERAS 
YOU WANT! 


WEETH THEES CAMERA— 
NO MATTER WHAT PEECTURE 
YOU THEENK YOU TAKE YOU 


ALWAYS GET 
ZE ART 


TO GET ZE BAST 
RESOLTS YOU MOST USE ZE 
SPACIAL ART STODY NEGATIF,. / 
ALL EET 
NEEDS EES 


STODY. +. PRANTING ! 


ee: 


MAYBE 1 BETTER —GO AN 
FIND OuT! ‘ 


Zz 


lel FINK “LL 


LOOK TOO, sie! 


No. 625 be ig 6: 


1. Behead a partition and 
get everything. ; 

2. In the following motto 
both the words and the letters 
in them have been shuffled. 
What is it? Node si newh nush 
het tond ippe rowk. 

3. What famous explorer had 
DS for the exact middle of his 
name? 

4. The two missing words 


i in|. They came out and had him had brought. Gladys and Johnny. He picked the missing columns from the _ 
Cotas bp eg gt as inside very promptly. And able columns of the press _ When she walked the rust- up the remains of the journal  jnside of his, clothing, where 
— in the cruet, so only take|theré was one who made her~ Policeman O'Brine receives ling sound, was an exact imi- from which Gladys had rav- they had been artfully distri- _ 


a little. 


Answers to Wangling 


time, Bobby ! Couldn’t you see with pride the early, the spir- Brown girl turned green. Only ingenious and specious puzzle Johnny alttended a private 
Words—No. 563 it? And if you die, why, so itual, the literal fruit that had silk at five dollars a yard could Problems that enthrall alike the school, and had had trouble 


1. S-tack. * But jin all this wind we Policeman ©’Brime folded the when Gladys moved. The The labour leader tore off said, there was an excellent 
2. An apple a day keeps the) must hurry to ‘keep in touch paper and poked it playfully Brown girl, consumed by jeal- half. of the page, provided editorial against corporal pum- _ 
doctor away. with our jpaper. under the arm of a small boy ousy, said something spiteful himself with table, pencil ishment in that morning’s i 
3. MagELlan. Policeman O’Brine arrested that was passing. That: boy and went her way, with pinched and paper, and giued himself issue, and no doubt it had its 
4. Devil, lived. it as a character dangerous to was named Johnny, and he lips. to his puzzle. _.. effect. See 
traffic. Straightening its’ dis- took the paper home with him. Gladys proceeded toward the Three hours later, after wiait- After this, can anyone 
| hevelled leaves with his big, His sister was named Gladys, avenue. Her eyes now sparkled ing vainly for him at the ep- doubt the power of the 
slow fingers, he stood a few and she had written to the like jagerfonteins. pointed place, other more con- Press ? J 
feet from the family entrance beauty editor of the paper ask- A rosy bloom visited her servative leaders declared and THE END 


Wangling Words %| 


(Continued from Page 2) 
out for four blocks. Then a 
waiter-hydrant played its part 
in the cosmogony, the buggy 
became matchwood as fore- 
ordained, and the driver rested 
very quietly where -he had 
been flung on the asphalt in 
front of a certain brownstone 
mansion. 


self a pillow for his head, and 
cared for no curious eyes, 
bending over and saying, “Oh, 
it was you; it was you ail the 


must I, and—— ”’ 


of the Shandon Bells Cafe. One 
headline he spelled out pon- 
derously: ‘‘The Papers to the 
Front in a Move to Help the 
Police.’’ 

But, whisht! The voice of 
Danny, the head bartender, 
through the crack of the 
door: “Here’s a nip for ye, 
Mike, ould man.” 

Behind the widespread, amic- 


swiftly his nip of the real stuff. 
He moves away, stalwart, re- 
freshed, fortified, to his duties. 
Might not the editor man view 


blessed ‘this labours .? 


ing for the pmacticable touch- 
stone of beauty. That was 
weeks ago, and she had ceased 
to look for an answer. Giladys 
was a pale girl, with dull eyes 
and a discontented expression. 
She was dressing to go up to 
the avenue to get some braid. 
Beneath her skirt she pinned 
two leaves of the paper Johnny 


tation of the real thing. 

On the street she met the 
Brown girl from the flat below 
and stopped to talk. The 


make the sound that she heard 


_ cheeks ; a triumphant, subtle, 
vivifying smile transfigured 
her face. She ‘was beautiful. 
Could the beauty editor have 
seen her then! 

There was something in her 
answer in the paper, I believe, 
about cultivating kind feelings 
towards others in order to 
make plain features attractive. 

The labour leader against 
whom the paper’s solemn and 
weighty editorial injunction 
was laid was the father of 


ished a. cosmetic of silken 
sounds. The editorial did not 
come under his eye, but. instead: 
it was greeted by one of those 


simpleton and the sage. 


ruled in favour of arbitration, 


and the strike with its atten- — 
dant dangers was averted. Sub- 


sequent editions of the paper 
referred, in coloured inks, to 
the clarion tone of its suecess- 
ful denunciation of the labour 
leader’s intended designs. _ 
The remaining leaves of fhe 
active journal also went loyally 
to the proving of its potency. 
When Johnny returned 
from school he sought a 
secluded spot and removed 


buted so as ito successfully 
defend such areas as are 
generally attacked during 
scholastic castigations. : 


with his teacher. As has been 


LJ * =) oer. 

Buchan’s Cold Spells — 

JN the days when comment on future weather 
was permissible in the papers, we invariably 
had our attention drawn to the approach of 

one of Buchan’s cald spells. There are three — 

of these spells in the spring. The first from : 
Feb. 7th-10th, the second from April 1lth-14th, 

and the third from May 9th-14th. . ~ Sean 


According to the ‘‘ Buchanites,’’ these three 
periods produce cold and wns nab 
weather every year. The supposition is false. — 
It is founded on an imperfect understanding 

of what Buchan—who was a considerable — 
meteorological pioneer of the last century—said, 
and there is nothing to justify it either from 
records or from meteorological science: el 
First of all, Buchan based his theory of cold 
weather at these dates purely on observatidms — 
made during ten years in one part of Scotland 
He was far too good a meteorologist, even ~ 
though the science was then young, to suggest 
that these observations could possibly have any — F 
Significance for the whole of Britain. - a ~ 

If he were living to-day, he would agree 
that ten years is too short a peri¢d for data 
for any meteorological theory of ‘‘ cycles.’ 
The records over sixty years in England show 

the first spell being “cold” only on seven 
occasions, the second on 16 occasions, and ‘the 
third on 15. a. 


J. M. Michaelson 


NJ 
V UNCONDITIONAL GOSH!- I'VE. DONE 
SURRENDER, IF You 


PLEASE, FRAULEIN, 


DANKE SCHON!- 
WELL DONE 
LORELEI — 
YOUR PISTOL! 


LIKE THE RUGBY 
FOTBOL! 


KIOULD YOU WIND )/Somenune 1 GATHERED YOU 
SITTING DOWN AND 4 ycpanye| | WERENT EXACTLY) MORGANATIC 
SPEAKING ENGLISH THEN) Yypon@/ PLEASED! VFES = THEY WILL 
PERHARS WE CAN NOT MARRY THE 

HELP YOU/ 


V’ 18 HIGHNESS, Too/-Y 
HE VILL NoT LISTEN ] DO YOURSELF, 


70 REDSON- UP AND LETS' 
i ae GET DOWN 
70 FACTS/ 


ite 


ACH! CATASTROPHE! 


IGIRIAIND} 
RIED BU! 


CROSS- 
WORD 
CORNER 


THE YOUNG CAVALIER 
BRIDES AWAY FROM HIS 
#7 ANCESTRAL HOME... {Xe 


= 


ny i! 
JUST JAKE 
‘ more memory of myfrep. |\_\—¥¢ was a dashed demon at the hundred| \—but to make doubly sure of a 
¥ School, St Marmadukes, was the} \ yards, (We Youlls are all rapid runners)\ | the final. 7 set a flock of ueetien: a cee ae 


Sports’! Stap me! What a day! F¥won my heat... snares in my rivals’ tracks Spindle. 11 Sweetmeat, 12 Old 


! “ musical instrument. 14 Colour, — 
Our school marm, Miss the night before... 15 Climber, 16 Guided, 18 
‘ y ‘oem, 19 Precede, 21 Leather 
Shistlebotham < strip. 23 Easy, 95 Firm, 97 

appeared tn all Little rascal. 29 Ocean, 530 

je a CEA ‘Apron-top. 32 Den. 34 Goat 

Y- WOol, 56 Boy’s name. 37 Those 

dolled up in the against, 58 Profound, 39 Dogs, 

latest con- CLUES DOWN. — i Meat 

fection of o mnee S wenetoats é Gi . 

f ate. ive 

feathers... title. 7 Eskimo huts, 8 Girl's 

~— name. 9 Hard and bright. 13 

runs off. 17 Part of India, 19 

Tire. 20 Boy’s name, a 

Grubby. 22 Plundering. 24 


~no one suspected me-the local poacher Called 60, ‘a6 Under, 66 ene 


were 


animal, 50 Favour. 31 Fish. 
| got the blame. . - 33 Upholstery fabric, 35 Oxlike 
, ie antelope, £ 


s 


Good 
Morning 


** It’s the Spring 
all right. Ican 
see it clearly.’ 


Her laugh is like the sound of water tumbling down 
an Irish hillside. Her eyes are like twin green pools. 
CAN IT Her hair is like a night when there are no stars. Her 
hands are a poem recited by Henry Ainley. Her 
BE THE smile is the dawn breaking. Her voice is an angel 
singing softly to herself when there is nobody there 
SPRING i) to hear. But the Editor, in his blindness, says she is 
. Marie MacDonald, a film star, working for Universal 

Pictures, Inc. 
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